investiture of Milan was also to be given to the French King on payment of 100,000 crowns.
When all this was settled, war was declared by France on April 7,1509, and a few weeks later Julius II proclaimed the ban of the Church against Venice and its lands. Maximilian was then making a desperate struggle at the Diet of Worms to induce the Estates to provide sufficient men and money. But never did he meet with less success. He was overwhelmed with complaints, the Council broke up in confusion, and the Emperor was compelled to raise money by pledging tolls, mines, and every source of income to pay the troops he had raised.
Meantime Venice had brought together a splendid army of more than 30,000 infantry, with good foreign levies of Stradiots and other horsemen. They began the campaign by capturing and burning Treviglio, but meantime the French had crossed the Adda and taken Bivolta. The first important incident was the battle of Agnadello, 1509, when the French attacked the Venetian army on the march towards Cremona, when they were spread out over four miles of rough ground, and the artillery was not available. The impetuous general Alviano fought with desperate valour, but his company was almost destroyed and he himself was taken prisoner. Pitigliano with his men-at-arms retreated in good order, but the heavy cannon were left behind and the day was lost by Venice (May 14, 1509).
There is a very interesting letter from Maximilian to his daughter, in which he tells the whole story:w»ft mttH*ti4         «»! varititts powvra       to recover tht» as            by VenttHt.   Thw
